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In company with Stephen Grellet and his 
companion they left Raleigh, hoping they might 
for a while take shelter under their wing, and 
united with them in an appointment at Hills- 
borough : but here, they found, however pleasant 
it was to the natural inclination to be outwardly | 
associated with congenial burden-bearers, it was 
necessary for them to keep their eye single to | 
their individual concern, that they might discern | 
clearly the portion of labor assigned unto them. 
Under this feeling it seemed right for them to| 
return to Raleigh. Parting with their friends | 
they were ferried over the Haw River by a fe-| 
male. Though the stream is inconsiderable, the 
current was very strong, and the water tumbling | 
and rushing over the rocks gave a sublime effect 
to the scenery. At first they were unwilling to 
trust themselves and their cargo to such a pilot, 
but she conveyed them safely to the opposite | 
shore, and at the village of Pittsborough, a few 
miles further on they had a religious opportuni- 
ty with the inhabitants. 

6th, mo. 22d. Raleigh is prettily situated 
on an eminence commanding a view of the ad- 
jacent country, which is in a good state of culti- 
vation. In our interview with the people here 
dear Margaret, was engaged to speak on the sub- 
jects presented with much pertinency and appar- | 
ently to the satisfaction of all present. Since I 
have, as it were, turned my face homeward, it re- 
quires a constant watchfulness to keep out a 
spirit of impatience, but such is the goodness of 
our Heavenly Father he gives us ability to per- 
form all his requirements, and if we continue 
faithful unto the end, at the close of the labor 
a penny will be dispensed.’ 

aving visited all the meetings on the route, 





and for three successive days attending two a 
day, each from 6 to 16 miles apart, ‘which was 
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close and trying work, as the weather was ex- 
cessively warm, they reached the peaceful resi- 
dence of Nathan Hunt, which they found a sweet 
retreat for the body and the mind. 

“7th, mo. 8rd. The dwelling of this venerable 
patriarch is simple and plain, yet it furnishes 
every comfort which the way worn traveller 
could desire. The dear old man appears grati- 
fied at having our company, and observed that 
when we came into view his heart leaped for joy. 
In his domestic circle he shines conspicuously, 
uniting to the meek, humble Christian, the man- 
ners of the polished gentleman. He has shown 
us every kindness and attention which his be- 
nevolent heart could suggest. We have met 
with some trying cases of rusticity in Friends’ 
families here, and the contrast is so great, we 
may compare this household to a bright con- 
stellation surrounded by opaque bodies, that 
emit neither light nor beauty. A few days 
since we visited a winister of our Society, and 
had to feel much for his straightened condition ; 
he is very poor, indeed destitute of many of the 
comforts of life, but may be truly said to be 
‘rich in faith and good fruits,’ and appears as 
happy as a king. He was with us very accepta- 
bly at several meetings, and on parting enjoined 
it upon us, ‘not to return while there was any 
money in the treasury or any that belonged to 
the Carolinians. ’ 

“4th. Attended Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
Here we had again to rejoice in the condescend- 


| ing goodness of our Divine Master, in that he 


graciously manifested himself to be near, 
overshadowing the assembly with the ancient 
wing of his goodness. To many it was a 
solemnizing season.” 

They journeyed forward continuing to appoipt 
meetings from day to day, till they had attended 
fifteen, including Springfield Quarter, all of which 
were seasons of favor and interest. Their friend 
Stephen Grellet being again united with them 
in travel, the addition of his company was a mu- 
tual satisfaction. Frequently before leaving 
their lodgitigs in the morning, a portion of the 
Scriptures was read, and the family gathered inte 
stilltiess, when the word of exhortation and en- 
cou t was extended to “comfort the 
feeble minded, and support the weak.” 

Of the meeting at Union she says: “The house 
was crowded, and we had abundant cause to com- 
memorate the goodness of our Holy Helper, for 
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his condescending love, and may the praise and 
honor be ascribed to His ever blessed name 
forever.” This appears to have been a season 
of great spiritual abounding, and the language of 
her heart often was, “‘ what shall I render unto 
thee, O Lord, for all thy mercies?” A little 
rural incident completed their sojuurn in Carolina. 
‘“‘ Between 3 and 4 o’clock found, ourselves at a 
spring of excellent water. where we stopped to 
partake of some refreshment put up by our 
friends. We sought a pleasant shade, and 
spreading our repast under it, had quite a rural 
‘ love feast.’ ” 

“20th. Lynchburg. We arrived here afteran inte- 
resting and pleasant journey through a highly ani- 
mating section of country, presenting to the view 
an extensive prospect, bounded on each side by the 
Alleghany and Surryton mountains; and not only 
was the eye gratified and the mind expanded by 
the beauty of the outward world, but our hearts 
were cheered and instructed by the companion- 
ship of kindred spirits, who like ourselves are 
laboring in the Master’s service. 

“21st. Entered to-day upon the important 
duty of visiting families, and saw three in the 
country. 

“22nd. Attended meeting at South River at 
the usual hour, in which many important sub- 
jects, including those of War and Slavery, were 
forcibly elucidated. [I think I never before 


heard the slaveholding system so completely 


battered to pieces. So powerful were the argu- 
ments that slaveholders present could not resist 
them. It was an interesting opportunity, and 
eminently owned by the Master of all rightly 
gathered assemblies. 

“23d. Yesterday afternoon and to-day we 
have been closely engaged in visiting the families 
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hands who alone can prosper the feeble effurts of 
of his servants to advance his glorious cause. 

“27th. Felt drooping this morning at the 
prospect of retracing our steps to visit a friend 
some distance off ; not being easy to leave these 
borders without seeing his family. 1 can now 
acknowledge it was good for me to be thus disci- 
plined.”’ 

Having attended the meeting of Genito, Cedar 
Creek, Caroline, &c., in many of which they 
were induced to believe the gospel message pro- 
claimed found a place in the hearts of the people, 
on the 7th of the ensuing mouth they reached 
Fredericksburg. 

“ Ist day 8th. Remained quietly at the Inn 
while arrangements were made to see the inhabi- 
tants of the town at 4 in the afternoon. They 
assembled in crowds, the novelty of seeing and 
hearing a Friend, and a female too, no doubt 
was the exciting cause. I trust all will not for- 
get the truths communicated on this occasion. 
We crossed the Rappahannock to Falmouth, one 
mile distant, where we had an appointment at 7 
in the evening, which proved a solemn and in- 
structing season. The power of Truth reigned 
over all opposition, and some of us were ready 
to say ‘the last time was the best.’ This was 
the close of my dear M.’s labors in this mission, 
and we could thankfully acknowledge that He 

who had sent us forth, had graciously coutinued 

| with us unto the end. May our grateful thanks 
ascend to Him who has been pleased ‘through 
heights and through depths’ to be a strong 
| habitation, whereuuto we could continually resort; 
and that his preserving arm may be ever near, 
during the remaining period of our lives, and at 
the close of all terrestrial things, is the fervent 
desire of my heart. 
“10th. Got to Alexandria to our friend E. 


{ 


in the country. In returning to our lodgings; Stabler’s to dinner, and after spending a few 
we encountered a heavy rain, accompanied by hours very pleasantly with them, went on to 
thunder and lightning, but were favored to arrive | Washington and attended the Preparative meet- 


safely, though very wet, and met a welcome 
reception at the hospitable dwelling of our kind 
friend Wm. Davis. 

“24th. Visited eight families. This has been 
a very instructive day to me. May impressions 
received be indelibly sealed upon my heart. 

“25th. First day after breakfast the family 
collected, and a portion of Scripture was read to 
general edification. Met friends at South River 
in the morning, where much counsel was handed 
forth toa large audience. By appointment at 
Lynchburg in the afternoon we had a crowded 
house. It was a season of favor to be remem- 
bered. 

“26th. To-day we completed the important 
service of visiting families, the last of which 
lived 25 miles from here. M. is a true heroine, 
not intimidated at trifles, and we have scoured the 
‘ country out fairly where we have been, not leaving 
a stone unturned. The result must be left in His 


ing there the ensuing day. 

12th. Parted from my beloved sister this 
morning, and felt it a close trial, having been 
most affectionately associated with her in travel 
and united in spirit, about four months. 

““T, Matthews, our kind and attentive com- 
panion through the whole journey, continued 
with me to Baltimore, where he left me to rejoin 
his family. 

“13th. After a pleasant steamboat passage, 
reached my home, and here my pen falters in the 
attempt to delineate the feelings of my heart in 
being thus restored to my dear husband and 
family. Truly I can say, ‘ Blessed be the Lord, 
who daily loadeth us with benefits,’ ‘ unto thee, 
O God, do I give thanks, unto thee do I give 
thanks:’ for the unmerited favor of being per- 
mitted to return to my-family and friends.” Her 
beloved sister, to whom she was a companion in 
this journey, says, ‘‘ In reference to our sojourn 
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in the South, it may truly be said it was a season 
of deep instruction to us. We felt ourselves to 
be but children in the work. They are not 
words of course when | say my precious Harriet 
was everything to me as a tender sympathising 
companion. She seemed at all times prepared 
to enter into my views and feelings, and what 
was of great value, her quick perception of any 
movement that would not bear the royal signet 
was such a strength and comfort. I am often led 
to admire, when memory recurs to that interest- 
ing period, how graciously we were dealt with. 
She was always ballast to me, and I ever con- 
sidered it a mark of divine favor that we were 
thus brought together, for which blessing I feel 
at this moment renewed thankfulness. Few, I ap- 
rehend, were ever so entirely united, so sweetly 
banded. It was whilst we were thus together, 
she first gave evidence of her allegiance to her 
Divine Master, by the expression very swectly 
of a few broken sentences ; it was truly affecting 
tomy mind; though 1 was fully prepared for 
such an event, striking evidence was furnished 
at the time of its being from the Royal Mint, by 
the solemnizing effect it had on the meeting : it 
was a pure offering without spot or blemish. ” 


To be continued. 


The following detached sentences, found among 
the papers of the late John Jackson, 
worthy of publication. 


we deem 


A firm conviction of the existence of God, re- 


vealed to us through a knowledge of His Divine | 


attributes, lies at the foundation of all true religion, 
and is the corner stone of the whole Christian 
superstructure. : . : . 

In proportion as our views of the perfections 
of Deity become limited and obscure, so in a 
similar proportion will be our conceptions of the 
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germ of immortality to a higher knowledge of 
life eternal. ‘ ; ° ‘ ° 

In our investigation of the works of nature we 
trace at every step proofs of infinite Wisdom, 
Power and Goodness. To these attributes we 
ascribe the name of Jehovah or God. 


Iu our ascent from the most minute and 
least animated part of existence up to man, we 
find in every department that nothing is left to 
chance or the law of consequences ; but on the 
other hand everything is adupted by its structure 
and organization for the situation in which it is 
placed and the functions it has to discharge. We 
discover throughout the whole animated king- 

| dom an adaptation of animal life to the sphere in 
which the various orders of living creatures have 
| evidently been designed to move, and even in 
the forms and arrangements of inorganized mat- 
ter we trace the hand of an Almighty artist, ex- 
hibiting an understnding that is infinite, and 
| an intelligence so far superior to anything we 
| know humanity to possess, as to leave no room 


to doubt the existence of superior power. 


By Samuret M. Janney. 


\ 
THE TRUE GROUNDS OF RELIGIOUS UNION. 
| 


' (Continued from page 693.) 


| In accordance with these views of Geo. Fox 
‘and Wm. Penn, the Society of Friends, in fol- 
lowing its code of discipline, did not think it 
| necessary to insist upon many points of belief 
on doctrinal subjects, but confined its attention 
chiefly to the conduct of its members and their 
faithful adherence to the testimonies of Truth. 
‘There are, indeed, but three doctrinal points em- 
braced in our Discipline, viz: * The Divinity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the imme- 
diate revelation of the Holy Spirit, and the au- 
thenticity of the Scriptures.” The book of Disci- 


relation in which we stand to him, of the wor-| pline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, (printed in 
ship which is his due, of the link in the chain | 1806 and in 1821,) contains the following clause: 
of being we occupy, our enjoyment of the pre-| «If any in membership with us shall blastpheme, 


sent and the hope of future glory. ° ° 
From what we know of our own nature, we 
acknowledge it as a self-evident truth, that man 
is a progressive being, capable of continual acqui- 
sition of knowledge, while connected with this 
present world. As the attributes of God are 
all equal (because they are all infinite) a full dis- 
play of his perfections will not be exhibived, 
until man shall have passed the bounds of mor- 
tality, because while clothed with mortality he 
cannot be in possession of infinite knowledge. 


The knowledge of the Divine attributes, or 
convictions of the existence of God, which we 
are permitted to possess in a limited and finite 
state of being, prove beyond all shadow of doubt 
the reality of His existence, and the progressive 
nature of man from the buddings of the first 


}or speak profanely of Almighty God, Christ 
Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, they ought to be timely 
and earnestly treated with, for the convincement 

| of their understandings, that they may experience 
repentance and forgiveness ; but should any, not- 
withstanding such brotherly labor, persist in 
their error, or deny the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate revelation 

; the Holy Spirit, or the authenticity of the 
Scriptures; as it will be thereby manifest that 
they are not one in faith with us, the monthly 
meeting where they belong, ought to declare the 
the same, and issue its testimony accordingly.” 

The same language is still retained in our 
book of Dicipline, printed in 1844, a clause of 
similar import is found in that of Philadelpliia 
and Ohio, and the same doctrines are held by 
the other yearly meetings in communion with us. 
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By reference to the books of Discipline, 
printed previously to the Separation of 1827-8, 
it does not appear, so far as | am informed, that 
the doctrine of satisfaction or vicarious atone- 
ment was anywhere, throughout the Society of 
Friends in America, made a test of soundness 
in the Christian faith. Friends were content, 
on this subject, as well as on other controverted 
points, to adhere to the language of Holy writ, 
carefully avoiding those scholastic terms in which 
the wisdom of man has endeavored to define the 
doctrine of Christ. 

In regard to the doctrine of atonement, it can- 
not be denied that there are in the writings of 
the early Friends, some passages which seem 
to conflict with each other. George Fox was, 
however, careful to adhere to Scripture lan- 
guage, and there are numerous passages in his 
works, which show that he looked upon the 
atonement as a work of divine power and love, 
by which man 7s changed and reconviled to 
God.* In opposition to nearly all the religious 
sects of his day, he rejected the doctrine of im- 
putative righteousness, and “ placed justification 
where the Apostle placed it, in connextion with 
being washed and sanctified, but not as preced- 
ing sanctification.’ ’t 


The following passage from Wm. Penn’s 


writings, selected by a prominent member of 
Arch Street Meeting, Philadelphia, and inserted, 


at his request, in the Second Edition of my 
Life of Wm. Penn, page 54, contains in my 
judgment, sound Christian doctrine, viz: “ Mis 
take me not, we never have discovered a Father, 
Word and Spirit, which are One, but men’s in- 
ventions: For 1. ‘Their 7rinity has notso much 


as a foundation in the Scriptures. 2. Its origi- 
nat was three hundred years after christianity 
was in the world. 3. It having cost much 
blood; in the council of Sirmium, anno 355, 
it was decreed, that thenceforth the controversy 
should not be remembered, because the Scriptures 
of God make no menticn thereof. Why, then, 
should it be mentioned now, with a Maranatha 
on all that will not bow to this abstruse opin- 
ion? 4. And it doubiless hath occasioned 
idolatry, witness the popish images of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 5. Itscandalizeth Turke, 
Jews and Infidels, and palpably obstructs their 
reception of the Christian doctrine. Nor is 
there more to be said on behalf of the other 
two: for I can boldly challenge any person to 
give me one scripture phrase which does ap- 
proach the ductrine of Satisfaction, (much less the 
name) considering to what degree itis stretched ; 
not that we do deny, but really confess that 
Jesus Christ, in life, doctrine and death, fulfilled 
his Father’s will, and offered up a most satisfac- 


* See Dissertation on Doctrines in Life of Geo. Fox. 
f Ancient Testimony, &c., issued in Philadelphia 
Arch St. Meeting, 1843. 
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tory sacrifice, but not to pay God, or help him, 
(as otherwise being unable) to save man; and 
for a justification by an imputative rightcousness, 
whilst not real, it’s merely an imagination, nota 
reality, and therefore rejected ; otherwise confest 
and known to be justifying before God, because 
there is no abiding tn Christ's love without keep- 
iny his commandments.” 

In the Autumn of 1828, when the separation 
took place in Baltimore, the Yearly Meeting 
which held its sittings in Lombard Street, (after 
less than one-eighth of its members had with- 
drawn to set up another meeting,) issued an epistle 
addressed to its members, positively contradict- 
ing the charge, “that we contemn the authority 
of the Scriptures and deny the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

At the same time the following minute was 
placed on the record of its proceedilgs : 

“ This meeting has not considered itself called 
upon to advance any new principle of faith: 
nor in its communications with other Yearly 
Meetings with which it corresponds, to explain 
or expound those principles which have consti- 
tuted the bond of union among its members 
since the first establishment of the Society, un- 
der a belief that these principles are well known, 
not only to our members, but to the well in- 
formed portion of all Christian denominations 
throughout the world : and we are persuaded that 
if Friends in all sections of the country, where 
discord and disunion have appeared, will settle 
down into that state of quietude, where only true 
wisdom is to be found, and ask counsel of Him 
who giveth liberally and upbraideth not, they 
may yet experience the assurance of that bles- 
sing which is reserved for the righteous from 
the foundation of the world.” 

In 1833, the same Yearly Meeting gave this 
testimony concerning the Scriptures: ‘The 
great importance of frequently and carefully 
perusing the holy Scriptures, was opened to the 
view of this meeting. We believe they were 
written by holy men of old, 7s they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,—and are profitable for doc- 
tune, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”’ ‘The wise and pious in ull ages of 
the Christian church, have delighted in the 
perusal of these records: and the young and 
rising generation should be encouraged to read 
them, and to wait in humble dependence upon 
Him who hath the key of David, and can unlock 
the sacred treasures which they contain.” 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, [ which 
meets at Green and Cherry Streets, | in an epis- 
tle to the members of the Society of Friends, 
issued in 1829, says, “The Society of Friends 
has ever hel-l the Scriptures in high estimation, 
enjoined the frequent perusal of them in their 
families, and appealed to them in confirmation 
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of their doctrines.’ The same Yearly Meeting, in 


an Epistle addressed to London Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1830, declared as follows: “ In the funda- 
mental principle of the Christian faith, the light of 
Christ within, as God's gifi for man’s salvation, 
and which, as Wm. Penn declares, ‘ is as the root 
of the goodly tree of doctrines which grew and 
branched out from it,’ they [Primitive Friends, } 
were all united. And in that which united them 
we are united with them; believing in the same 
fundamental principle, and in all the blessed doc- 
trines which grew from it as their root, both as 
they are laid down in the Scriptures of Truth 
and tn their writings ;—desiring above all things 
the growth and advancement of this principle in | 
ourselves and in the world at large.” 

In an Epistle addressed to the Philadelphia 
Yeacly Meeting above mentioned, from the Yearly 
Meeting held in New York in 1839, the follow- 
ing view is stated: “The subject of the fre- 
quent perusal of the Scriptures of Truth has 
claimed the serious consideration of this meet- 
ing; and Friends have been encouraged to in- 
creased attention to this salutary practice. If | 
we are concerned to exalt our testimony to ‘the 
Light and Life of Christ in man, as the primary 
rule of faith and practice, —we shall also highly | 
esteem the Scriptures as a precious gift of Di- 
vine goodness for our comfort. and edification.” | 
Similar views are held by Indiana, Ohio and | 


Genessee Yearly Meetings. 
It is manifest from the foregoing testimony, 
that the Yearly Meetings in connection with us 


have established no new doctrines. Ou the con- 
trary, they refer to the Scriptures of Truth, and 
the writings of the early Friends, for the con- | 
firmation of our views, declining to issue any new 
declaration ur confession of faith. 

In all religious societies, there are members 
who hold doctrinal views, in some points, differ- 
ent from those which are recognized by the body 
at large; and this cannot be prevented without 
an infringement of religious liberty. The ex- 
tent to which such a diversity of sentiment 
should be tolerated, must be left to the judg- 
ment of the superior meetings to which they 
belong, and in most cases, there is full as much 
danger to be apprehended from a lack of charity, 
as from an excess of liberty. Where this diver- 
sity of sentiment is known to exist, it is mani- 
festly unjust to attribute to the whole body the 
sentiments of a few, who may have gone to ex- 
tremes on some points, and it is still more un- 
warrantable to construe the language of these | 








few members in a manner which they themselves 
disavow. In such cases, not only Christian ; 
charity, but impartial justice, requires that we | 
should look to the official records of the Society, 
its acknowledged publications, and its book of 
discipline, for evidence on which to form our 
judgment of its doctrines. 

The Yearly Meeting [called Orthodox] which 


met at Arch Street, Philada., in 1547, issued 
a printed document, to prove that one or more 
of the ministers belonging to London Yearly 
Mecting had published unsound doctrines. By 
the same process of reasoning that it had applied 
to us, if one or two prominent ministers erred 
in doctrine, the whole body of Fnglish Friends 
were to be cousidered unsound in the faith ; but 
this would surely be an unwarrantable conclusion. 

It has been found by experience, that when- 
ever those who profess the principles of Frieads 
depart from their origival ground of union, and 
place their reliance upon abstruse points of doc- 
trine, disunion and separation have ensued. The 
same cause, if allowed to continue, must produce 
the same effects, until every meeting pursuing 
this suicid::] course will be scattcred and destroyed. 
I have read in the British Friend, and the Friend 
published in London, statements relating to the 
statistics of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, from which it appears that the diminu- 
tion in members is still going on, notwithstand- 


‘ing the strenuous efforts of its most prominent 


members to put down heresy. A writer in the 
British Friend, of 4th mo., 1854, alluding to 
the frequent warnings they receive to beware of 
heresy, makes the following judicious remarks : 
“But, why these admonitions to beware of 
Unitarianism? We need rather to be reminded 
of the danger of falling iuto Evangelicalism ; 
for, out of this our forefathers were gathered, 
but into this we are in danger of falling. Few 
leave us to join the Unitarians, whilst many go 
over to the Evangelicals. We need a recur- 
rence to first principles, from whence we are re- 
trograding ; we should then see more clearly the 
broad line of demarcation between our own prin- 
ciples and those of most other religious profes- 
sors; and although to some the disparity may 
not appear to be much, in reality it is great. 1t 
is all the difference between substance and form, 
the spirit and the letter; the faith that over- 
comes the world and the faith that is overcome 
by the world; the one is a religion reduced to 
practice; the other religion reduced to proposi- 
tions.” In a similar strain does that ancient 
worthy, Isaac Pennington, speak, when replying 
to an opponent who said the talk was only about 
words; ‘‘ Nay, it is about things; for, although 
we own the same Lord Jesus Christ to be the 
foundation of life, yet, after a different manner. 
Ye, as ye notionally apprehend him; we, as we 
experience him to be the precious stone and 
foundation of life in us. And we testify of jus- 
tification and sanctification, as we witness him 
bestowing it upon us and working it in us.” 

In the London Friend, of the same date, we 
find a communication entitled, ‘‘ Some considera- 
tions on the decline of the Society of Friends: 
its causes and remedies.” This writer, “after 
alluding to the decline of the Society, suggests 
several means that, he thinks, would promote a 
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restoration. He first admits the importance of 
the Gospel Ministry, and desires its iverease ; he 
then refers to the important aid derived from 
books and tracts, adapted in their style t othe 
taste of modern readers; but his last proposi- 
tion, which appears to be his chief reliance, is 
the employment of hired lecturers to discourse 
on the doctrines of Friends. He maintains that 
“ teaching,” as distinct from the Gospel Minis- 
try, is mentioned by the Apostle as a spiritual 
gift [Rom. xii. 21,] that, ‘religious teaching 
has, of late years more especially, been encour- 
aged by the Society as an important branch of 
education’”’ in their schools; and then he brings 
forward his proposition as follows : 
have the appointment uf such a reader as I have 


pointed out, rest with a Committee of the So-| 


ciety, as well as the choice of subjccts and the 
manner of treating them, without, however, con- 
fining him to the very letter of the several doc- 
trinal readings. In conclusion, as the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and as I see in this suggestion 
no infringement of our Christian testimony 
against a paid ministry, I would have such an 
one liberally compensated for his time, which 
should be wholly given up to the service, that 


of delivering a suitable course of lectures every | 
week, throughout the year, at the principal towns | 


in rotation, wherever a number of Friends re- 
side.” 

This is certainly a most extraordinary propo- 
sition to be admitted, without comment or ob- 
jection, into a periodical purporting to advocate 
the principles of Friends. After making due 
allowance for the latitude given in that paper, to 
a diversity of views among its correspondents, I 
cannot but fear that it indicates a departure from 
the original doctrines of Friends, greatly to be 
deplored. 

Even in the United States, where the greater 
part of the Society of Friends is fuund, there 


seems to be a prevailing impression that it is on | 
This alleged fact has already been | 


the decline. 
announced, and evidently without regret, by a 
paper published in Philadelphia, under clerical 
influence. The Episcopal Recorder, of 4th mo. 
Ist, 1854, in reviewing an epistle of the Yearly 
Meeting, (generally called Orthodox,) which 
meets at Mulberry or Arch Street, addressed to 
its members, holds the following language : 

“ This tract marks and confesses an important 
era in the history of Quakerism. After having 
occupied a position of cardinal importance in the 
religious world—after having, in an age of apathy, 
developed to a pre-eminent degree the element of 
religious enthusiasm, and in an age of enthusi- 
asm that of quietism—it is now sinking into a 
decline, whose termination, like that of all other 
declines, will be as sudden to the patient him- 
selfas its marks have been unmistakable to 

. others. Another generation in this the strong- 
hold of Quakerism, will witness Quakerism, no 


“T would | 
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longer. However the name of the thing may 
continue to be used by those who desire to be 
Christians in the most sublimated and essential 
manner possible, or by those who wish to give 
to projects of political fanaticism the sanction of 
a society which no longer possesses vigor enough 
to expel them, the course of Quakerism, as a re- 
ligion, must soon be over. It has no young to 
hold its standard, when the aged hands now 
clasped around it are stiff in death. Little feet 
no longer leave their prints on its path. Grave 
and measured are the steps of its host as they 
march to their appointed end, for the occasional 
;and double tread of children is not there, and 
soon the time will come in a train so sadly com- 
posed, when form after form dropping, the pro- 
cession will finally close. 

“It becomes us now to pause, as we gaze 
upon this solemn spectacle, and to inquire what 
are the causes of this close of a communion in 
| which there was at one time a development of 
| vital piety only commensurate with its limits, 
and an exhibition of social beneficence only 
limited by its means. 

“ Perhaps, if we do so candidly, other Pro- 
testants may profit by the lesson so developed, 
for they may learn thereby to cultivate more 
earnestly the temper by which this piety and this 
| beneficence were for so long sustained, and avoid 
the errors by which, after all, they are now about 
to be left without a witness. The causes which 
strike us at the very outset, are the want of a 
creed, and of a separate and educated ministry.” 

I trust there is no reason to apprehend that thr 
prediction of this reviewer will be verified, what- 
ever causes for discouragement there may be in 
some mectings. It must be obvious to every 
Friend who examines impartially the history of 
the Society, that most of its difficulties, for thirty 
years past, have sprung from causes diametrically 
| Opposite to those assigned by this Episcopalian 
writer. 

A disposition to insist upon uniformity of sen- 

timent on certain abstruse points of doctrine, 
| which is the very spirit of creed-making, was 
one of the causes which led to the separation of 
| 1827-8. Another potent cause of disunion was 
|a departure in some of the ministers and elders 
} from the original ground of their calling, a sim- 
ple reliance upon divine guidance. 

The effects of the controversy which preceded 
and accompanied that event were most disas- 
trous. Distrust and antipathy were engendered, 
confidence in our fundamental principle was 
shaken, the precious testimonies committed to 
the Society were imperfectly sustained, and it 
no longer presented that firm united front which 
had rendered it so remarkable an instrument in 
the Lord’s hand, to wage a successful warfare 
against all evil. 

In considering these disastrous results, the 
question presents itself, what can now be done to 
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remedy this evil? The obvious answer appears 
to be, cease from that which has produced it, 
cultivate feelings of charity and good will towards 
all, and let all past offences be forgotten. 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the separation, and most of the active 
members engaged in it have passed from works 
to rewards. May we not hope that they who 
could not see “eye toeye’”’ in the clouded atmos 
phere of this world, will, in a higher state of 
being, come to know and understand one another 
in the endearing relations of an endless life. 

How beautiful and approprite is that maxim 
of William Penn: “ The humble, meek, merci- 
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; little consequence, compared with the preparation 
| or the dress in which I may be found when cal- 
led away. It has seemed to me that the habit 
| of mind we cultivate here will be that which 
| will abide with us hereafter ; and that heaven is 
as truly begun here, as that the affections which 
wake us love our friends grow stronger by use, 
aud improve by cultivation. We are here in our 
infancy ; the feelings cherished at this period, 
grow with our growth, and in the progress of 
time will fit us for the highest enjoyments of 
the most distant future. I say, then, what 
sources of happiness are open to us, not only for 
|the present, but for all future time! These 


ful, just, pious and devout souls, are every where | hasty remarks are elicited on occasion of the 
of one religion, and when death has taken off | separation so soon to take place from your son. 
the mask they will know one another, though | I know full well the anxieties of a parent on such 


the diverse liveries they wear here, make them 
strangers.’ 

“ Forgetting, therefore, those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, let us press toward the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Phil. iii. 14. 


Extract from a letter of AMos LAWRENCE to 
his sister-in-law, whose invalid son was about 
to leave for a long voyage. 


* T am sitting alone, my mind going back to 


the beginning of the yesr just ended and forward 
through that just commenced; and in view of 
both periods, I can see nothing but the unbound- 
ed goodness of our Heavenly Father and best 
friend, in all that has been taken from me, as 
well as in all that is left to me. I can say with 
sincerity, that I never had so much to call forth 
my warmest and deepest gratitude for favors be- 
stowed as at the present time.* Among my 
sources of happiness is a settled conviction that, 
in chastening bis children, God desires their 
good, and if bis chastisements are thus viewed 
we cannot receive them in any other light than 
as manifestations of his fatherly care and kind- 
ness. 

Although, at times, ‘ clouds and darkness are 
round about him,’ we do certainly know by the 
words of inspiration, ‘ that justice and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne,’ and goodness 
and mercy the attributes of his character; and 
of it should please him further to try me with 
disease during the period of my probation, my 
prayer to him is that my mind and heart may 
remain stayed on him, and that I may practical- 
ly illustrate those words of our blessed Saviour, 
‘Not my will but thine be done.’ It is quite 
possible that there may still be a few years pro- 
bation for me, but it is more probable that I 
may not remain here to the close of the present; 
but whether I remain longer or shorter is of 


*He was at this time confined to his room br ill- 
ness.—Ev. 


an occasion. 

‘“‘ His health, of course, cannot be certainly 

predicted ; but you will have the cowfort of 
| knowing that you have done everything that the 
| fondest parents could do in this particular, what- 

ever effect the absence may have upon him. 

____. should feel that bis obligations are 
increased with his means and opportunities for 
improvement. If by travel he acquires a better 
education, and can make himself more useful on 

| his return, he ean no more divest himself of his 

increased duties, than he can divest himself of 

| his duty to be honest. The account is to te 
| rendered for the wse of the talents, whether they 
be ten, or five, or one. If 1 have opportunity, I 
shall write a few lines to , before he 
leaves. If I should not, I desire him to feel 
that I have great affection for him, and deep 
interest in his progress, and an ardent hepe that 
his health, improvement and knowledge, may be 
commensurate with the rare advantages he will 
enjoy for the acquisition of all. 

‘“‘[T know the tender feelings of your husband 
on all things touching his family or friends ; and 
perhaps I may find opportunity to speak a word 
of comfort to him. But I know not what more 
to say than to reiterate the sentiments here ex- 
pressed. Nature will have its way for a time, 
but I hope reason will be sufficient to make that 
time very short. 

‘May the best blessings of the Almighty 
rest on you and yours! From your ever affection- 
ate. 

EXTRACT. 

10 mo, 24th, 1812. Having now, except about 
three weeks, completed my sixtieth year, 1 may 
say, that in turning over some of the leaves of 
my past life, I can record occasions of reverent 
and humble thankfulness, for having been per- 
mitted to escape with as little of wounds and 
bruises as I have ; and for the extension ofgivine 
goodness and mercy toward me many way®™ And 
I think my religious experience, if I may call 
any thing which I have known by that name, 
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has been much found in the path of faith, rather 
than of sight. Just enough vouchsafed to pre- 
serve me a believer in the path, and in the power 
which sustains in it. Perhaps this has been the 
manner in which I have been led along, because 
it was best for me, as most calculated to keep 
me humble; often having nothing good, nor 
knowing how to come at any good ; but at times 
sweetly refreshed with calmness and serenity, 
rather than with the spirit of warm devotion or 
any thing like exstacy or rapture. 
WILLIAM GROVER. 


FE 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 26, i856. 


The fertile and beautiful lands of our Western 
States, requiring less labor in their cultivation, 
and offering more certain returns for industry 
expended, operate as strong inducements to many 
of our Friends, particularly of the younger class, 
to immigrate thither. ' 

This, however, is not confined to the young; 
parents who have families of interesting children 
growing up around them, for whom they natu- 
rally feel much solicitude, find it difficult to pro- 
vide as they would desire, in our Atlantic States, 


for their prospective benefit, and are induced to 
migrate where their opportunities for enterprise 
will be more extended. The relative value of 
Western soil enubles them, at a comparatively 
small outlay, to secure to themselves and their 
posterity the great temporal advantage of a 


‘¢ local habitation and a name: and while we 


would sanction every just effort to promote such 
laudable designs, we would encourage those who 
are making selections for future settlement for 
their families, to endeavor to surround them by 
proper influences. By all means, and almost as 
a sine qua non, seek a location in a neighborhood 
of Friends, that by the association of kindred 
spirits, congenial connections may be formed, 
and the comfort of social as well as religious 
fellowship promoted and enjoyed. 

On this subject we have received a communi- 
cation from a valued correspondent in Illinois, in 
which he says, “ There are in this state two es- 
tablished meetings of our Friends. Onea Monthly 
Meeting in Putnam County, the other a meeting 
for worship in Fulton County ; there is a small 
settlei™nt of Friends, in Mercer and Henry 
Counties, and a small settlement in this vi- 
cinity, Whiteside County, which has kept up 
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a meeting in a Friend’s house for several years 
past, and recently a number of families have re- 
moved to Winnebago County, near Rockford, 
who I am informed are keeping up a meeting 
among themselves. Some travelling Friends find 
us here in their travels, much to our comfort and 
strength.” 


Drep,—On the afternoon of 3d day,the 15th 
inst. William Wharton, in the 66th year of his 
age. a member and elder of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce Street. 

The removal of this beloved friend will be ex- 
tensively felt, not only in the circle of his family 
and friends, but in Society at large. At the early 
age of seventeen years, he renounced the gaieties 
of the world by which he was surrounded, and be- 
came a meek and exemplary follower of Christ, 
continuing through a long life an example of 
simplicity and self-denial In his character were 
combined a sweetness of disposition, with a dignity 
of carriage and demeanor, which caused him to 
be greatly beloved and respected, while the trea- 
sures of acultivated intellect rendered him an in- 
teresting and instructive companion. Having ex- 
perienced the efficacy of Divine power in the soul, 
enabling him to overcome the world, and known 
it as an all-sufficient guide and preserver throngh 
the duties and trials of life, his desire was earnest 
that this simple faith might not be obscured by the 
mists of scholastic theology. Although extending 
the most enlarged charity towards those who dif- 
fered from him in religious opinion, and seldom 
obtruding his own views, yet, when occasion 
called for the expression of them, they were given 
without ambiguity, and with a Christian boldness 
which proved them the result of deep conviction. 
In our religious assemblies, and particularly in the 
Yearly Meeting, his impressive remarks will lon, 
be remembered, and many will feel that the chure 
has lost one of its brightest and most cherished 
spirits. 

For many years, he suffered much from an here- 
ditary disease, which had the effect of weaning 
him, in great measure, from the love of life, but 
notwithstanding this, he was generally cheerful 
and buoyant. In his last illness he was confined 
for several weeks to the house, during which 
period he suffered much, sometimes expressing 
his desire to be released, but his willingness to 
suffer still longer if it was the Divine Will. His 
conversation was instructive and edifying to those 
who were privileged to minster in his sick cham- 
ber; and on the morning of the day of his depar- 
ture, he took an affecting leave of his large family, 
who were gathered around him, and then peace- 
fully resigned his spirit to Him whom he had en- 
deavored faithfully to serve—sealing upon the 
hearts of survivors the evidence that he had been 
translated from the church militant on earth, to 
the church triumphant in heaven. 

——, On sixth day the 11th inst., at her resi- 
dence, Milton, Wayne Co., Ind., Desoran H. 
Frampton, daughter of the late Elisha Dawson, 
in the 67th year of her age. She was for man 
years an elder of Milford Monthly Meeting, whic 
station she filled with much satisfaction to her 
friends, and in her death society has sustained a loss. 
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Diep, On 7th day eve, 12th mo., 29th, 1855, 


* Moses Rosinson, in the 82d year of his age, a 


worthy member and elder in the Societyof Friends. 
His lingering iflness was borne with exemplary 
patience, great “sweetness of spirit, and Chris- 
tian resignation. 


His remains were interred at Friends’ burial-’ 


ground at Schuylkill, on 4th day the 2nd instant 

In the removal of our beloved friend. society 
will feel a void that cannot soon be filled. He 
was widely known and respected, both in public 
and private life, fyr his intelligence, honesty of 
purpose, and integrity of chara-ter. 

——, In Middletown, on the 9th inst., at the resi- 
dence of her brother, Wm. Bunting, Hannan Hep- 
Lev, widow of Joshua Hedley, aged about 83 years. 
A consistent member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting 

——, On 21st of 12th mo., in the city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., ExizapetH CoLeman, daughter of Sa- 
rah Hunt, aged thirty-three years. 


That life is long that answers life’s great end, 
And such was hers, 
She lived at peace with God and men. 


The fullowing paraphrase of the scriptural ac- 
count of David’s desire for a drink from the 
“well of Bethlebem,” illustrates the “ long. 
ings” of the human heart after the departed 
joys of youth, and also brings into view the 
danger of allowing this feeling an undue place 
inthe mind. We think there is instruction in 
it. 


THE WATER OF THE WELL BY THE GATE. 


Busied with his efforts to consulidate the king- 
dom into which he had but lately come, David 
is startled in his capital city Jerusalem, to learn 
that the Philistines, fearful of the result of a 
new and chosen unity among the tribes, had sur- 
prised and taken Bethlehem. In no condition 
to make head against them, so urgent the ex- 
tremity in which he is placed, :hat he is obliged 
to withdraw with sou.e of his most trusty follow- 
ers,an again seek the protection of that cave 
which had so many times befriended his need, 
and which lay a little to the south of his native 
city. While lying there, sore pressed by his ene- 
mies, probably waiting some favorable change in 
his affairs, all about him recalling eveuts of the 
past,—for ot far away lay the dear roofs and 
familiar fields of lis native place,—a sudden and 
intense longing springs up for a taste of the 
water, which in boyhood he drew from the well 
by the gate in Bethlehem: “and he said, oh 
that one would give me drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate !” 
His three trusty friends heard him, and though 
men of war, sympathized probably in that irre- 
sistible yearning. But it was not an easy thing 
to gratify him. Along the valley of Rephaim, 
which stretched between them and the city, lay 
the encamped host, terrible in number and in 
might, the yet unsubdued foe of Israel. But 
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these three loved their king; they had fult for 
and stood by him iu ail his vicissitudes, and now 
they agreed that this desire of his beart should 
be answered. Departing swiftly, they broke 
through the camp of the enemy, entered the 
city, drew the water from the well at the gate, 
and, returning, presented it to their astonished 
master. But David was a man quick to perceive 
which way true nobleness lay. Selfish, grossly so 
sometimes, he certainly was, yet quick to feel and 
toown it. This time, the whole circumstance 
appealed to the nobleness of his nature. The 
longing for the water gave way befure admira- 
tion at the devotion of his friends, and a sense 
of the danger in which the hand of Jehovah had 
shielded them. He could not taste that which 
had been so obtained. He took it and poured it 
out reverently as an offering, saying, “ Far be 
it from me, oh Lord, that I should do this! Is 
not this thé blood of the men, who went in 
jeopardy of their lives? Soon after this, these 
enemies were vanquished and David returned to 
his capital city.” The fact thus related is without 
its significance, as proving that David had not 
lost his early simplicity in this assumption of 
power. ‘That well of water was linked in mem- 
ory with his days of boyhood,—happy days, when 
care was not, nor any grief or disappointment 
had set itself between him and enjoyment ; sim- 
ple days, when he dreamed not of kingdoms ; in- 
nocent days, when as yet he bad not sinned. 
There he had slaked his thirst. The very taste 
of the water of the well by the gate, was in his 
mouth, as the thought of it eame back and made 
the longing. Bright hours had passed beside it. 
When the day’s task was done, there had clus- 
tered the dark-eyed maidens of Israel with their 
water-bags, there the weary laborer from the 
hill and field, there the gray-haired sage; while 
on the outer circle, patiently awaiting their eve- 
ning draughts, stood the camel and the lamb. 
There, beneath the twilight of an Kuastern sky, 
words of neighborly kindness or of wisdom had 
no doubt been often uttered ; while he, — 
on his shepherd's crook, had mused perhaps 
life’s opening duties, and the possibilities of its 
strange warfare. Not many years had passed. 
The bright light of youth still lingered in his 
waving hair; bis step was swift and light, and 
in his eye the undimmed blaze of hope. And 
yet his shepherd days were over; and he stood 
where youth’s boldest fancy had not dared to 
plaee him,—Israel’s anointed king; he who 
had only led Jesse’s sheep, now a leader of 
mighty men. He had done brave deeds, was the 
centre of vast hopes; was mighty now, though 
for the moment under the shadow of the cloud. 
The wing of memory wafted him again from that 
lone cave to the fair side of the well by the mie % 
Again (in fancy) he beard the sweet musi® of 
waidenly voices, again he bent to the suggestions 
of experience ; again thé patient camel knelt, and 
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the tender lamb bleated; and he was a boy, 
leaning on that old familiar shepherd’s crook, un- 
der the twilight sky. The thought was too 
much; and the longing burst into irrepressible 
language,—“ Oh that one would bring me drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is 
by the gate!” 

Who is there of us, who has passed ever so 
little beyond the period of youth,— especially if, 
like David, our early experience has been that of 
discipline and change, who cannot enter fully, in- 
tensely, into this longing? Who has not had such 
longingsas Memory swept the tender heart-strings 
and brougl:tin low, sad, dreamy melody, the things 
of other days before him? Who has not bit- 


terly, ay, iu his manhood’s sternness even,—bit- ; 


terly wept at the memory of things which only 
come again thus,—those dear old things of the 
past, that lie far back along the way we have 
come? How strong the feeling that apparently 
insignificant things will awaken! The tree that 
bung its branches over the roof which was our 
early home,—how would we stretch our limbs, 
weary with ourdaily strife, once more beneath its 
refreshing! How do we ramble over the old 
fields, revisit familiar haunts, swing in the same 
barn, jump from the same mow, skate on the 
same pond, or eat our merry dinner from the 
same tin pail, with the same relish at the noon- 
time of the winter school, slaking our thirst 
from the same old bucket at the same old well ! 
How do all these, and more than these, stretch 


| 
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of time has marked change on every thing ; and. 


the very sky above you seems not of the same 
remembered blue. Life has been in between 
you and the thingsof your remembrance—stern, 
rigid, exacting life,—altering every proportion 
of the past; and you are changed, and they are 
changed, and all is changed. I remember that 
one of the strongest desires of this sort that [ 
have had, was to revisit the-scenes of early school- 
boy days, where I had passed two years separated 
by tke ocean from my parents. They were 
dreadful years in some respects, and yet they 
had always a peculiar hold upon my memory. 
In all the changes and vicissitudes of life, this one 
desire held its place, until, when more than 
twenty years had gone, I felt imyself upon 
thespot. I learned a lesson I shall not soon 
forget. I could not find a familiar face. The 
old school-house was in decay ; the broad fields 
had shrunk to common pastures; I entered the 
same house, and stood in the same room in which 
our four beds once were; and felt that it was 
desecrated by its single bed, and carpet, and pa- 
pered wall and modern appliances of comfort. I 
drank of the same water from the same well, 
but it was all in vain. The boy had gone; the 
times were changed ; there was no joy in the 
re-visiting ; and I wished I had left undisturbed 
the memory of what once was. Perhaps David 
was wise, upon merely selfish grounds, in refu- 
sing todrink the water. Would it have had the 
old flavor that it had when he raised the vessel 


in broad vistas along toward the horizon of the| dripping from the well, and drank,—the flavor 
past! and how gladly would we sacrifice any | that youth, toil, innocence give ? or, as it touched 
thing of present success, could we once more his lips, would not the clustering memories have 
be children, ourselves unchanged and all un-| stayed his hand, and left the draught untouched ? 


changed about us! So bright the mirage which 
rises behind us, as we pause in the stern work 
of life, and long for the rest, the freedom, the 
composure of those glad days ere care came to 
mar the long dream of pleasure ! 

It is a blessed privilege this which we enjoy, 
of living over again the by-gones of life; a de- 
light as well as oftentimes a sadness. But, that 
it may be truly a privilege, we must watch our- 
selves narrowly. Indulged unwisely, allowed to 
degenerate into a false and sickly sentiment, 
to grow into an unreasonable and absorb- 
ing craving, it can only be fruitful of mischief ; 
for what we crave is an impossibility. ‘‘ The 
bolts of the irrevocable past,” will not be wita- 
drawn. There is now no fabled fount at which 
we may renew our youth. The by-gones cannot 
come again. If you would realize this impossi- 
bility, revisit, after a long absence, some well- 
remembered spot,—one which has haunted you 
in many wanderings, and has been the Mecca of 
your memory. Though you go back yourself 
fresh and unchanged in feeling,—your heart 
palpitating almost audibly in its eagerness to 
realize in vision once more what memory has 
kept so holy and secure,—you find that the hand 


Nor is it only the impossibility that should 
make us beware how we give way too much to 
such emotions. As distance lends enchantment, 
so memory is apt to flatter, leaving out the 
darker tints, and giving only those which glow 
with brightness; so that, under any circum- 
stances, this picture of memory is not a sure 
view of childhood. As one sometimes, of a 
summer’s afternoon, wonders that the cloud, ly- 
ing so soft and fleecy far down the eastern sky, 
can be that which, not long ago, hung its black 
wrath overhead ; so the ills of childbood, black 
and fearful then, under the light of our now 
westering sun have lost all that made them dread- 
ful, and wear only the mellowed aspect of the 
distance. Were the longing to be granted and 
our prayer answered, we would find ourselves 
bitterly paid for our folly. Long forgotten pangs 
would start into new being and vigor; unhappi- 
ness, grave and deep, again possess us ; trials, 
small, but real and vast to childhood, again lash 
us; and that which had seemed so fair, would be 
found filled with dust and ashes. 

Besides this disappointment, another more per- 
nicious and inevitable evil is, that the craving 
for the past engenders or increases discontent 
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with the present. The past of childhood pre- 
sents itself with a halo about it. The present 
puts its stark and stern realities by its side. Its 
iron look of command, its hints of responsibility, 
its restless appeals, its inflexible law, have a 
repulsive aspect, as they come up in contact with 
this fair phantom; and we turn longingly to it, 
dissatisfied that our way of life has fallen into a 
path so little genial with our desires. There is 
discontent enough starting out upon us in our 
pilgrimage, from other causes, which we do not 
easily master; and it were wise to abridge by 
one, the causes so fatal to our peace of mind, so 
injurious to our integrity. 

And there isa yet deeper element of mischief 
in this discontent. It is a covert dissatisfaction 
with the position in which God has placed us, 
and the kind of work he has seen fit to put upon 
the mature years of life. In looking at earlier 
days, I find a great charm was their entire free- 
dom from care. We were clothed and fed by 
others ; and they stood between us and the se- 
vere requisitions of existence. Coming into ac- 
tual life, we encounter, at once, care. We find 
on the threshold, that things are vastly changed. 
The protecting shield is withdrawn. Responsi- 
bilities introduce themselves. We are on the 
world’s arena; and on the world’s arena there is 
no child’s play. It is the shrinking from this 
reality of life, it is the fear of its demands, that 


makes us flee to childhood again; longing not 
only for its trees and friends, the water of its 
well, but for that spirit in us, which knew noth- 


ing of life’s bitterness. And is this any thing 
less than recreance to God’s demand? Is it any 
thing else than fleeing from that front rank in 
the battle, in which he has placed us? Is it not 
fainting when we should be pursuing,—deserting 
our calling and our manhood? This struggle of 
lif would we but see it rightly, is a privilege. 

‘ We cannot be spared from the post 
at which a divine will has placed us. Life, ca- 
pacity, time, are not ours. Therefore, when we 
turn our backs upon these obligations, and if we 
could, would go back to the thoughtless and care- 
less days of youth, we are false to our position 
and our privilege, and deniers of our birth-right. 
We make our love of life to consist only in that 
which is easy and selfish. 

There are other mistakes with regard to the 
past,—as when we pass out of the limits of our 
own experience, and speak of the days of our 
fathers as better than these, calling these “ de- 
generate days,” and wishing for the “good old 
times.”’ This is merely a sentimental falsehood, 
into which unchastened longings betray us, or a 
present peevishness impels us. The days that 
are gone had their virtues; the days that are, 
have theirs. Neither are perfect ; and to change 
places would be to put uson the back track of 
progress. It is well to be reverently affected 
toward that which made the lives of our fathers, 
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and has entered into the character of ourselves, 
and has now passed beyond the bourne of areturn ; 
but it is the waste of breath and folly to wish 
for days that have done their work, and made 
their mark, and passed to their account. 

I detect in myself,—and suppose, as we ad- 
vance, it is very natural,—a tendency to throw 
myself back into the past, and to live there. As 
years go by, things about us become more and 
more associated with what has gone; and we 
cannot well check the crowding multitude of mem- 
oriesthat force themselves upon us at every turn. 
We have no trusty friends, standing near to take 
up the burden of our longings, and break through 
the encamped host of days and years and 
changes, and lay at our feet again that which we 
crave; but Memory, with silent step, swiftly 
glides along the deserted avenues of life, and 
brings back, at our wish, the host that had 
vanished, repeoples the void, rewarms the heart, 
and, even in our sadness, cheers us. Let us take 
her gifts, not for selfish using or vain repining, 
but that we may pour them out as David did as 
oblations to the Lord; grateful to Him, that 
they have been, and have passed into our lives. 
In them, let us have a new call to present duty, 
and from them receive new power for the strife 
of the future. 

The memories that cluster about “ the waters 
at the gate,” inevitably and largely affect our 
lives and mould our characters. Jn every day 
the growing man detects their presence and feels 
their influence. No man can wholly outgrow 
them. They are the infinite and invisible ten- 
drils which bind us to life’s beginning; the 
dawn and prophesy of what we are. Parents 
ought to realise this, and so fill the ycars of 
childhood with that which is pleasant and profit- 
able, that in the tug or disappointment of life, 
the memory of home shall be dear and sacred 
as Bethlehem’s water to the sore-pressed king; 
while those who are still young, should be care- 
ful to lay by astock of pleasant memories fur their 
retrospect. And, when those memories come 
warm and gushing with their joys, or bending 
wearily beneath their sorrows, let us have to 
murmurs or repinings, but put ourselves to the 
peesent duty ; remembering that life is present, 
not past; action and not memory. Then shall 
we only have such memories as clustered about 
“the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is 
by the gate.” J. F. W. W. 


From the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 
[Continued from page 71.) 

When we see the progress in intellectual great- 
ness occasionally made by persons who have had 
scarcely any of the “ advantages of education,” . 
as the phrase is, we must believe that the human 
mind is capable of higher flights than these 
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cramped, drilled faculties ever reach : and if our 
present system were always to be pursued, we 
should rather say of any one who has risen above 
the general level, “‘ he has done it in spite of the 
disadvantages of education.”’ Let us take an ex- 
ample or two to make the matter clearer: the 
tale will not be without interest. 

“It was rather more than eighty years ago that 
a stout little boy, in his sixth or seventh year, 
was despatched from an old fashioned farm house, 
in the upper part of the parish of Cromarty, to 
drown a litter of puppies in an adjacent pond. 
The commission seemed to be not in the least 
cougenial. He sat down beside the pond, and 
began to cry over his charge ; and finally, after 
wasting some time in a paroxysm of indecision 
aud surrow, instead of committing the puppies 
to the water, he tucked them up in his little kilt, 
and set out by a blind pathway, which went 
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a widow and himself a penniless orphan, at an 
age when he could hardly guess how much he 
had lost. 
‘“‘T remember I used to go wandering discon- 
solately about the harbor at this season,” ob- 
serves the boy, when describing in after life his 
position at this time, “to examine the vessels 
which had come in during the night, and that I 
oftener than once set my mother a crying, by 
asking her why the ship-masters, who, when my 
| father was alive, used to stroke my head and slip 
{half pence into my pocket, never now took any 
jnotice of me, or gave me anything? She well 
| knew that the ship-masters—not an ungenerous 
race of men—had simply fuiled to reeoguise their 
\old comrade’s child; but the question was only 
| too suggestive, notwithstanding, of both her own 
loss and mine. I used, too, to climb, day after 
day, a grassy protuberance of the old coast I'ne 


winding through the stunted heath of the dreary | immediately beyond my mother’s house, that 
Maolbuoy Common, in a direction opposite to the | commands a wide reach of the Moray Firth, and 
farm-house—lis home fur the two previous |to look wistfully out—long after every one else 


twelve mouths. After some doubtful wandering 
on the waste, he succeeded in reaching before 
night-fall the neighboring sea-port town, and 
presented himse|f laden with his charge. at his 


mother’s door. The poor woman, a sailor’s widow | 


in very humble circumstances, raised her hands 
in astonishment. ‘Oh! my unlucky boy!’ she 


exclaimed, ‘ what’s this ? what brings you here ?’ 


‘the little doggies, mither,’ said the boy ; ‘I 
could not drown the little doggies; and I took 
them to you.” 

The consequence of this adventure was, that 
the child returned no more to the farm-house ; 
he followed subsequently the profession of his 
father, and in process of time became the pos- 
sesgor of a trading vessel; an honest, kind- 
hearted man, of sober habits, fond of reading, 
and what is more to our purpose, possessed of a 
few useful books. It was in the home of the 
worthy master of the sloop Friendship that the 
hero of our tale first saw the light, and-a plea- 
_ sant home it was to the boy, who at his father’s 
return from his voyages always found his lap 
filled with toys, and was fondled by all who re- 
spected the well-to-do proprietor of the sloop he 
sailed in. 
tedious tuition, but from having his attention 
caught by those on the sign-posts of the place, 


where the pictures of jugs, and glasses, and ships | 


had delighted his eyes. His next step was toa 
dame’s school, where, by the time he had reached 


his sixth year, he had learned enough to form | 


The child learned his letters, not by | 


j had ceased to hope—for the sloop with two stripes 
‘of white, and the two square topsails. But 
months and years passed by, and the white stripes ~ 
and square topsails I never saw.” 

Fortunately for the orphan, when means of 
|improvement were so entirely cut off, according 
| to ordinary opinion, by his mother’s destitution, 
ihe had two maternal uncles, hardworking, but 
‘intelligent and conscientious men, such as Seot- 
\land has been wont to produce. They pitied the 
child thus early deprived of his natural pro- 
‘tector, and set themselves to supply the loss. 
James, the elder of the two—we again quote 
the boy’s own narrative— 

“‘ Added to a clear head and much native 
sagacity, a singularly retentive memory, anda 
great thirst for information. He was a harness- 
maker, and wrought for the farmers of an eilfen- 
sive district of country, and as he never engaged 
;either journeymen or apprentice, but executed 
all his work with his own hands, his hours of 
labor, save that he indulged in a brief pause as 
twilight come on, and took a miles’ walk or so, 
| Were usually protracted from six o’clock in the 
morning till ten at night. Such incessant oc- 
cupation of course left him but little time for 
‘reading ; but he often found some one to read 
‘beside him during the day; and in the winter 
evenings his portable bench used to be brought 
'from the shop into the family sitting room, and 
placed beside the circle round the hearth, where © 
his brother Alexander, whose occupation left 





one of the Bible class; and here stumbling on | his evenings free, would read aloud from some 
the history of Joseph, his heart was interested in | interesting volume for the general benefit. Oc- 
that most delightful of all narrations, and he be-| casionally the family circle would be widened by 
came a reader from choice: ‘ he had discovered ; the accession of from two to three of the intelli- 
that the art of reading was that of finding amus- gent neighbors, who would drop in to listen; 
ing stories in books!’ Fortune had hitherto and then the hook after atime would be laid 
smiled on him, but the bright gleam was now aside in order that its contents might be dis- 
shrouded. One stormy night made his mother cussed in conversation. I soon learned to bring 
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my story-books to his work shop, and became, | low flat shoresfifbat elderly men of bis acquain- 


ina small way,oneofhisreaders. My books were 
not yet of the kind which he would have chosen 
for himself; but he took an interest in my in- 
terest ; and his explanations of all the hard words 
saved me the trouble of turning over a dictionary. 
And when tired of reading, I never failed to 
find rare delight in the anecdotes and old world 
stories, many of which were not to be found in 
books, and all of which he could render singu- 
larly amusing.” 

This was education of the highest order, for 
the boy was won to love knowledge because it 
cost him no sorrow, and afforded him amuse- 
ment, and learned to sift its worth from the con- 
versation of shrewd and experienced persons. 
Accordingly, as we shall by and bye see, the 
taste never lvft him, and bore a richer fruit than 
the harness-maker, even in his brightest imagin- 
ings, had ever anticipated. Alexander, the 
younger brother, was no less remarkable in bis 
way. He wasa grave, observant man ; had 
passed some years iu the Royal Navy ; had sailed 

ith Nelsonffand aided in the landing of the 
uglish troops in Egypt, till at the short peace | 

1802, he left that stirring life for one more 
congenial to his taste iv his native place. From 





him the young orphan gained a quick eye for the 
Alexander was a natural. | 
ist—had many a tale to tell of the creatures he | 
had seen in distant seas, and of their curious | 


wonders of creation. 


habits ; and when, between his hours of labor, | 
he would wander along the shore on the crags, | 
the child loved to join him, and hear his talk of | 
crabs and lobsters, which he was skilful in catch- | 


tance, long since passed away, had actually held 
the ploughWhen young, where they had held 
the rudder*when old.” 

Where i8 the gentleman’s son whose walks 
are productive of a tithe even of the wisdom which 
the destitute orphan was imbibing from the ob- 
servant Scottish mariner? And yet the mode of 
instruction is both easy and pleasant; for the 
dull routine of our so-called education is no less 
wearisome to the tutor than the pupil, and ends 
by leaving the teacher as high and dry on the 
shore of knowledge, as the unfortunate youths 
whom he has been called upon to cram with a 
certain amount of scholastic information. But 
the hero of our tale had other sources of informa- 
tion and amusement also; he was nature’s own 
scholar. The woods on the lower slopes of the 
hill, when there was no access to the stones un- 
covered by the ebb, furnished him with employ- 
ment of another kind. He learned to look with 


| interest ou the workings of certain insects, and 


to understand some at least of their simple in- 
stincts. 

“The large diadem spider,’ continues he, 
“which spins so strong a web, that on pressing 
my way through the furze thickets, I could hear 
its white silken cords crack as they yielded before 
me, und which I found skilled like an ancient 
magician. in the strange art of rendering itself 
invisible in the clearest light, Was an especial 
favorite. Often have I stood beside its large 
web, when the creature occupied a place in the 
centre, and touching it with a withered grass 
stock, I have seen it suddenly swing on the line 


ing, or trace the haunts of marine animals, and | with its hands, and then shake them with a mo- 
admire their curious forms: and thus, while | tion so rapid, that the eye fuiled to see either 
James was cultivating in the boy’s mind a love | insect or web for minutes together. I learned, 
of solid knowledge, by showing him its bright | too, to take especial interest in what, though 
sid@Alexander was equally laying the founda. | they belonged to a different family, are known 
tion of scientific greatness, by cherishing in him | as the water spider, and have watched them 
the habit of close observation, without which | speeding by fits and starts, like skaters on ice, 
nothing important is ever discovered. | across the surface of some woodland spring or 
“TL owed more,” said his pupil, when writing | streamlet, fearless walkers on the water.” 
in after years of his early tutors, “I owed more | In fuct, nothing came amiss to our young ob- 
to the habit of observation which he assisted me | server, and, at an age when very few boys, of 
in forming, than even to his facts themselves; | what are called the educated classes, have an 
and yet some of these were of high value. He | idea beyond a bat or a ball, or girls have any 
has shown me, for instance, that an immense | exercise for their minds but the dull walk with 
granite boulder in the immediate neighborhood | the nursery maid, carrying a doll for a com- 


of the town, known forages as the Clach Malloch, | panion, this pupil of the dame’s school gained a 


or cursed stone, stands so exactly on the line of 
low water, that the larger stream tides of March 
and September, lay dry its inner side, but never 
its outer one: round the outer side there are 
always from two to four inches of water: and 
such had been the case for at least an hundred 
years before, in his father’s and grand-father’s 
days: evidence enough of itself, [ have heard 
him say, that the relative levels of sea and land 
were not altering, though during the lapsed cen- 
tury the waves had so largely encroached on the 


stock of facts on which to build after reasonings ; 
and better than all, a habit of using his senses 
as a spur to his intelligence. He did not merely 
see, he looked ; he did not merely hear, he listen- 
ed ; and the information thus gained was uot for- 
gotten. 

Cromarty, like most old Scotch localities, boast- 
ed a grammar school ; and the boy’s uncles find- 
ing bim ready at learning what they taught, 
were anxious that he should have the education 
which they, io common with the rest of the 
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world, fancied might be there Ubtained. He . IN CLO QUIES. 


was placed in the Latin class,sand with four. 


other boys fairly entered on the"#J iments.” 


“T jabored with tolerable diligencepfor a day 
or two,” says he; ‘* but there was:no one:to tell 
me what the rules meant, or whether they really 
meant anything ; and when I got as far as penna, 
a pen, and saw how the changes were rung on 
one poor word, that did not seem to be of more 
importance in the old language than in the mod- 
ern one, I began miserably to flag, and to long 
for my English reading, with its nice amusing 
stories, and its picture like descriptions. The 
Rudiments was by far the dullest book I bad 
ever secn. It embodied no thought that | could 
perceive. It certainly contained no narrative : 
it was a perfect contrast to not only ‘ The life 
and adventures of Sir William Wallace,’ but to | 
even the voyages of Cook and Anson.” 


But even the dullness of the Rudiments could 
not now deaden the boy’s thirst for books, or his 


enjoyment in his communings with nature: for 


hig @hildish tastes had been formed too effec- 
tually t6 be altered by any subsequent circum- 
stancés. His schvol learning, indeed, availed 
him bit little, but his real education went on. 


“‘ My native town,” says he, ‘had possessed, 
for at least an age or two previous to that of my | 
boyhood, its am@iety of intelligent book-consult- | 
ing mechanics and trades-folks; and as my - 
quaintance gradually extended among their rep- 
resentatives and descendants, I was permitted to | 
rummage, in the pursuit of knowledge, delight- | 
fal old chests and cupboards filled with tattered | 
and dusty volumes. The moiety of my father’s 
library which remained to me, consisted of about 
sixty several works; my uncle possessed about 
one hundred and fifty more, and there was a 
literary cabinet maker in the neighborhood who | 
had once actually composed a poem of thirty 
lines on the Hill of Cromarty, whose collection 
of gbooks, chiefly poetical, amounted to from 
eighty to one hundred. There was another me- 
chanic in the neighborhood,—a house carpenter, 
who though not a poet was deeply read in books 








of all kinds, from the plays of Farquhar to the 
sermons of Flavel; and as both his father and 
grandfather had been readers and collectors of 
books, he possessed a whole press full of tattered 
hard-working volumes, some of them very curious 
ones, and to me he liberally extended what liter- 
ary men always value, the full freedom of the 
press. But of all my occasional benefactors in 
this way, the greatest was poor Francis, the re- 
tired clerk and supercargo. 


An eccentric being full of book knowledge, 
which he turned to small account himself, but 
which helped to forward the education of his 


. young companion. 


[To be continued.) 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Not in this weary world of ours 
Can perfect rest be found ; 

Thorns mingle with its fairest flowers, 
Even on cultured ground ; 

A brook—to drink of by the way, 
A rock—its shade to cast, 

May cheer our path from day to day, 
But such not long can last ; 


Earth’s pilgrim, still, his loins must gird 


To seek a lot more blest; 
And this must be his onward word, 
“ In heaven, alone, is rest.” 


This cannot be our resting place ! 
Though now and then a gleam 

Of lovely nature, heavenly grace, 
May on it brightly beam : 


Grief's pelting shower, Care’s darkening cloud, 


Still falls, or hovers near ; 
And sin’s pollutions often shroud 
The light uf life while here. 
Not till it “ shuffle off the coil” 
In which it lies deprest, 
Can the pure spirit cease from toil ;— 
“In heaven, alone, is rest.” 


Rest to the weary, anxious soul,® 
That, on life’s toilsome road, 


_ Bears onward to thedestined goal 


Its heavy galling load ; 

Rest unto eyes that often weep 
Beneath the day's broad light, 

Or oftener painful vigils keep 
Through the dark hours of night! 

But let us bear with pain and care, 
As ills to be redrest, 

Relying on the promise fair,— 
“In heaven there will be rest.” 





GENUINE PHILOSOPHY. 
Joy and pain are given,— 
In the cup of human life, 
Even as in the April hecven, 
Smiles and tears are still in strife. 
Think not that alone thou weepest, 
By some present giief opprest : 
When in happy days thou sleepest, 
Other sad hearts long for rest. 
If to thee thy brother seemeth 
Nanght to know of pain or care— 
If the sunlight ever streameth 
O’er his pathway bright and fair ? 
Envy not his joy and gladness, 
He hath his own sorrows, too; 
Oft he weepeth tears of sadness, 
As the summer skies the dew. 
Happiness is all round thee, 
lf thou seek for it aright : 
Darkness doth not so confound thee, 
That thou canst not find the light. 
If the humblest flowret springeth 
In the pathway thou dost tread, 
Unto thee some joy it bringeth— 
Catch its fragrance ere ’tis fled. 
Sadly when thy Spirit sigheth, 
’Neath its weight of anguish bowed, 
And upo heart there lieth 
The d dow of a cloud, 
Look thou up in faith to heaven, 
God will give the strength to bear 
All that unto thee is given, 
Of distress, and grief, and care. 


TH 
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When thy cup o’erflowers with gladness, 
Lift thy thankful heart above ; 
If oppressed with fear and sadness, 
Trust thy hedvenly Father’s love. 
Thou shalt know each hidden reason 
When thine earthly work is done, 
Praise Him, then, in every season, 
For the shadow and the sun! 


. Home Journal. 


THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS 
PARTY. 
(Concluded from page 704.) 
Further Particulars. 


The Montreal Herald, of Dec. 24th, contains 
the following highly iuteresting additional par- 
ticulars of the journey and discoveries of this 
company :— ‘@ 

The party reached the outlet or estuary of the 
river on the 30th of July, and skirted along its 

eastern shore as far as Point Beaufort, but found 
: aces to reward their search. From thence 
rossed over to Montreal island, 12 miles 
) distant, lying near the western shore of the 
},catuary ; prob@bly, in that crossing, incurring as 
@m@ereat peril as any in the gloomy record of Arctic 
_ ttavels, pushing*their bark canoes boldly out into 
the Arctic Ocean, and forcing their way through 
drifting masses of Arctic ice seven and eight feet 
thick. But they were prepared to make any 
effort to reach the Isladd, which, as well as Point 
Aigle, near it, had been the places Dr. Rae un- 


ay 


derstood the Esquimaux to mean when describ- 
ing where the white party perished in 1850; 
and they had the melancholy satisfaction of pro- | brave spirit. 


curing, on that very spot, the. fullest possible | retraced their steps to the Great Slave Lake, 


confirmation of Dr. Rae's report. 
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from the boat, 6r found near it, and these con- 
sisted principally of the oars, used by them as 
tent poles, the boat kettles, the empty preserved 
meat cases, &c., &c., but no papers, and the na- 
tives stated, with every evidence of siucerity, that 
none had evér been seen or found. * 
Everything™portable was secured by Messrs. 
Anderson aff@ Steward, and brought back, and 
are now on the way to Canada; it would be use- 
less to recount them all, but we may mention 
bar iron, rope with the government mark on it, 
cars branded with the broad arrow, pieces of 
buuting, remains of a flag, a letter holder, a step 
of a mast, &c., all clearly European and all go- 
vernment supplies. Is anything more wanted? 
The weather is described as having been 
‘‘execrable,’”’ constant storms, with ice, snow, 
rain, sleet, hail, thunder, aud whatever else can 
be conceived that is disagreeable. It is a part 
of the coast the natives, even, consider unin- 
habitable, merely visiting it for a short time in 
summer, when the deer pass that way. On the 
14th of August, when the expedition eneer 
its retreat from the coast, the ground. was covered - 
with fresh fallen snow, and the ice was fi?ming; ~ 
in fact winter had setin. = 
Few further details of the last moments of the 
lost party have been collected ; we may mention 
one mournful incident reported by an Esquimaux 
woman, who saw the last man die ; he was large . 
and strong, she said, and sat on the sandy beach, 
his head resting on his hands, and thus the last 
survivor of Franklin's Expedition yielded up his 
Messrs. Anderson and Stewart 


They also met | from whence the latter continued his journey on- 


Esquimaux in that vicinity who had seen the} wards to Red River settlement, and theuce via 


whites, and gave much valuable information. 
Suffice it to say, that on the island were dis- 


ar 
of the wood and the metal fastenings, although 
there was sufficient left to identify it as belong- 
ing to the Franklin Expedition, ove fragment of 
wood (vow, as well as some other small relics, 
in possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Lachine,) haviag the name “ Terror” branded 
on it, while another has the name cf Mr. Stanley 
(surgeon of the Krebus) cut upon it, this latter 
being part of a snow shoe, evidently of English 
manufacture, being made of oak, a species of wood 
no man accustomed to use snow shoes would ever 
select for the purpose. 

No papers or books, and no human remains, 
were found; nor was it likely, as four years had 
elapred since this tragedy was enacted upon a 
low sandy beach, exposed to the storms of four 
Arctic winters; and there is little doubt that 
either the sea has washed off,/0F"the sand has 
buried deep the unfortunates who perished on 
this spot. The Esquimaux were very friendly, 
and freely displayed all their treasures obtained 


‘+ 


| 


the Minnesota Territory, to Montreal, where he 
arrived on Friday evening last, direct from the 


coves the remains of a boat, which had been Arctic Sea, after upwards of 5000 miles travelin 
ly destroyed by the natives for the sake!:n opeu craft, and through uninhabited regions, 


without a halt. A few facts, taken at random, 
may serve to bring home to our ea 
what this Northwest expedition accomplistitd 
and went through. In thirteen months to a day 
the [riquois who were sent from Lachine to form 
part of the expedition, returned thither, thus 
performing in one year the same service that 
Sir George Back got through ia three. 

For sixty days atid nights the party saw no 
fire, there being no timber on theGreat Fish River 
or Arctic coasts; and during those 60 days they 
travelled incessantly in open craft in a wretched 
climate, never had dry clothes or slept on dry 
blaukets, and never eat cooked victuals except on 
rare occasions, when they made a little tea by 
means of a lamp. This party, of 16 in all, tra- 
velled in bark canoes down one of the most turbu- 
lent rivers known even to North-west voyagers ; 
ventured among the ice on the Arctic sea, and re- 
turned to their starting point without meeting 
with a single accident to person or property— 
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and, withal, performed all that was required of 
them ; and had they gone out four or five years 
earlier, would, no doubt, have been instru- 
mental in saving the lives of a portion of Frank- 
lin’s party. 

One word in conclusion as to the Franklin 
expedition. Two vessels,—Krebug and Ter- 
ror,—left England in 1843, and were last heard 
of in 1845. They probably tried several passa- 
ges, but were baffled by the ice; and finally in 
1848, were crushed, probably in Victoria Straits. 
Many of the crews perished, but one or more 
boats got off with the survivors, who took ail 
the stores they could collect and travelled south- 
wards towards the Arctic coast, in the hope of 
reaching some of the Hudson Bay Compuny’s | 
ports. ‘The season of 1849 was probably spent 
on this dreary journey, and renewed in 1850, 
when they reached the coast at the mouth of 
Fish river, but in so exhausted a state that they 
could merely run their boat on the beach and 
crawl ashore to die. This seems all that is cer- 

id, and.all that we can ever know, of the fate 


‘of the Franklin expcedition.—LZveniny Bulletin. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF LEAD AND IRON PIPE. 

In all exposed situations, where pipe is liable 
to bruising, iron is preferable, if there be no seri- 
ous objection to its use. [rou rusts more readily 
than lead. This property does not injure it 
for convéying dry gases or pure water, but spring 
water generally contains acids of some kind, which 
will more rapidly corrode or rust iron than lead. 
Most of the compounds formed in the corrosion 
of lead are washed away, while iron-rust is gener- 
ally insoluble, and there is danger of its filling or 
clogging iron pipes. The thick reddish “scum” 
observed upon the surface of many sluggish 
springs, is the rust of iron washed out from the 
soil. A soluble sub-oxide is first formed in the 
soil, which is changed to the insoluble red oxide 
when it comes tothe air. The water conveyed in 
Pipes is generally charged with air, so that this 
red oxide would be formed within them, especi- 
ally if there is not a sufficient current of water to 
keep them clear. 

One advantage possessed by iron over lead pipes 
is, that while the salts formed by the corrosion of 
lead are poisonous, the salts@f iron are compara- 
tively harmless epi ga water has been 
for some time exposed to air. ©, 

When carefull¥ Jaid under the ground, lead 
pipes are far more durable than iron ; the former 
often lasting fifty or a hundred years, while the 
latter sometimes rust through in five or six,years, 
or less. « 

Old iron pipes are of little value, while old lead 
pipe will sell for one half or two thirds its first 
cost. Lead pipe is more conveniently laid down, 
as it is easily bent around large stones, and to fit 


- any iregularities in the soil. 


Everything considered, lead pipe is to be pre- 


sales of white at $2 12 a $2 15. Rye—sales of Penn., 
| 
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ferred to iron for conveying water or gases under 
ground, even when it is required to be of such 
size and thickness that the first cost will be con- 
siderably higher. 


SWEET POTATOES. 

We learn that a gentleman of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, has recently made application to the 
Commissioner of Patents for seeds of the common 
sweet potato, with the view of cultivating them 
in his greenhouse for the production of new vari- 
eties ; but this plant, as far as can be ascertained, 
does not flower in this country, and consequently 
its seed cannot be obtained. There are other 
species, however, such as the red or pink colored 
potato, from the Kast Indies and the islands of 
the Pacific, the seeds of which have been brought 
to perfect maturity .o France, and new varieties 
produced theretrom. Potatoes of this kind also 
flower in the Island of Cuba and some of the.» 
Southern States. The benefits proceeding from 
such experiments are ubvious to every one. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS ‘ 

Frove anp Mgaut.—The maiket for flour is very 
dull; shipping brands are freely offered at $8 25 per 
bbl. Family flour sells at from $8 25 to 8 50 per bbl. 
The inquiry from retailers and bakers is freely met at 
$8 50 a $9 00 for extra and fancy brands. Rye Flour 
—small sales at $6. Corn Meal is without demand. 
Pennsylvania is offered at $3 62. 


Gratn.—Wheat, is inactive and lower; sales of 
Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 85a 195. Last 
120c. Corn—new yellow at 79 a 80c per bu. Oats 
—sales of prime Pennsylvania at 44c per bushel. 


, ANTED—A suitable Friend to take charge of 
W the Meeting House af the corner of Ninth and 
Spruce streets. , 

Apply to Ricsarp K. Berrs, 
: 297 a Street, 
or to Jos. C.. Turnrenny, 
N. E. cor. Spruce and Tents. 
| 1st. mo. 19, 1855. 





| ANTED, A Female Teacher to take charge of 
W Friends’ School at Plymouth, Montgomery Co. 
Fa. Toa person well qualified, this offers a desirable 
situation. Boarding at a reasonable rate can be had 
near the school. Address Thomas, Livezey, Plymouth 
Meeting, P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
[st mo. Sth, 1856.—4t. 


V ] ANTED, By a widow with a little girl of eight 
/Y years old, a situation in a Literary Institution, 
where she can be employed in some domestic depart- 
ment, and the chiid enjoy the privil: ge of the school. 
She is a Friend, and can give the best of references. 
Address C. W., Care of S. Raynor, 76 Bowery, 
New York. 
lst mo. 5th, 1656—5t. 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the 5th of Eleventh 


month next. s $65 for Twenty weeks. For 

Circulars, ine erences and further partieulars, 

enquire of BENS. SWAYNE, Prineipel, ; 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Cog Pa. 
Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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